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TT 1 
For “The Friend.” 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS. 


Neither in calm nor storm, in mercy nor 
in judgment, did the benighted South Sea 


and omnipotent God. 
dant evidence that although many and strong 
proofs of the truths made known to man, by 
divine revelation, may be drawn from nature, 
they are not, without the aid of such revela- 
tion, capable of affording him any just notion 
of the Creator, or of exercising any influence 
upon his mind which can deliver him from 
the delusion of foolish and wicked imagina- 
tions, or the dominion of evil passions. No 
people, probably, are a stronger evidence of 
this, than those now under consideration. 
Their ideas of the Deity, or deities, (for they 
had “ gods many,”) were of a very degrading 
and demoralising character. They seem to 
have been inspired with no feeling of grati- 
tude for benefits received, but rather to have 
forgotten these, while the remembrance of 
the sufferings permitted occasionally to afflict 
them, served only to fill their minds with a 
slavish fear, and even terror, of the cruel be- 
ings from whom they supposed them to pro- 
ceed. 

But when the Christian faith was announced 
to them, they appear at once, for the most 
part, to have felt its vast superiority, and, for 
the first time, to have perceived the gross 
folly of their own superstition. With joy 
they burst the bonds which had so long op- 
pressed them, and eagerly did they adopt the 
profession of a new religion, which promised 
them so happy a deliverance, and so many 
benefits, both spiritual and temporal. 

It is not pretended that all who have thus 
adopted the profession of Christianity, are 
truly converted and regenerate—by no means; 
many, as in ancient Christendom, have not yet 
known “ the power of godliness.” 

Yet it is a cheering fact,—one in the truth 
of which every well-wisher of his race must 
rejoice, that, within a very few years a popu- 
lation of nearly 300,000 people have “ aban- 
doned idolatry, with all its barbarous practices, 
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tars of their gods are not now stained with 
the blood of human beings, offered up in sa- 
crifice ; and mothers have ceased to destroy 
their innocent babes.” The wars which the 
natives waged against each other, up to the 
time of the introduction of Christianity, were 
of the most destructive character and very 


disputes being generally adjusted by negotia- 
tion; and sometimes neutral chiefs have suc- 
cessfully interposed to stop or prevent blood- 
| Shed between contending parties. 

In the island of Mangaiia, where, in 1833, 
the profession of Christianity had been but 
partially adopted, some of the heathen chiefs 


frequent. In proof of this Williams mentions | became alarmed at its progress, and deter- 


the following facts, among many others equally 
painful. “The island of Aborima was the 
national fortress of the people of Manono. 
These, although ignorant of the art of writ- 
ing, kept an account of the number of battles 
they had fought, by depositing a stone of a 
peculiar form in a basket, which was very 
carefully fastened to the ridge pole of a sacred 


mined to resist by force of arms. The Chris- 
tian settlement, on the island, was in much 
alarm at the preparations making to attack 
it, when Williams, accompanied by Pa and 
Tinomana, and others, chiefs of Rarotonga, 
arrived. They immediately decided upon 





| visiting the enemy. The chief, whose dwell- 
ling they first reached, received them with 
Islander recognise the hand of a benevolent | house for that purpose. This was let down, | respect. 


Williams says, “He was a fine 


Indeed, we have abun-|and the stones were counted when I was| young man, of fair complexion and open 
’ young P P 


there, and the number was one hundred and | countenance, and, like most of his brethren, of 


ninety-seven |” 

“ Although not addicted to cannibalism, | 
which they speak of with great horror and | 
detestation, the wars of the Samoans were 
exceedingly cruel. That which raged during 
my first visit, continued with unabated fury 
for several months; and when it terminated, 
many of the vanquished party were thrown 
indiscriminately into large fires. During this | 
distressing period, the native missionaries in- | 
formed me that canoes were constantly arriv- | 
ing with the remains of those who had fallen 
in the contest; and that on these occasions | 
the dismal howlings and lamentations of the 





. | very commanding aspect. 


I introduced the 
Rarotonga chiefs to him, and then stated 
that the object of my visit was to advise and 
request him not to unite with those who in- 
tended to attack the Christians on the follow- 
ing day. To this he readily assented. I 


|then spoke to him about his soul, and the 


desirableness of placing himself under Chris- 
tian instruction; to all of which he replied, 
Reka ke e te taeake, ‘ delightful! exceedingly 
pleased am I, my brother.’ 

“ Each of the Rarotonga chiefs then ad- 
dressed him. One gave an account of the 
introduction of Christianity into their island, 


relatives, their frantic behaviour, the fright-|and another pointed out the blessings they 
ful lacerations they inflicted upon themselves| were now enjoying. ‘Tinomana stated that 


with shells and sharks’ teeth, together with 
the horrid appearance of the victims, kept 
them in a state of intense excitement and dis- 
tress. The extent of the desolation produced 
by their conflicts may be estimated by the 
circumstance, that I sailed along the beauti- | 
ful coast of Ana, the seat of war, about eleven 
months after its termination, and did not ob- | 
serve a house or an inhabitant for at least 
ten miles. 

“ Paraifara, whom I met at Manua, in- 
formed us that they scalp their victims, and 
present the scalp, with some ava, either to 
the king or to the relatives of those who 
have fallen in battle, by whom it is highly 
prized. A circumstance of this kind occurred 
in the war already referred to. A scalp was) 
brought to a young woman whose father had 
been killed. ‘This she burnt, and having beat 
it to powder, she strewed the ashes upon the 
fire with which she cooked her food, and de- 
voured the meat with savage satisfaction.” 

But this state of things has passed away. 
Wars, although they have not entirely ceased, 


he was formerly a conquered chief, and, with 
his oppressed people, lived in the mountains ; 
but that now he possessed a large settlement 
of beautiful white houses by the sea-side, with 
a spacious chapel in the centre and a mission- 
ary of Jesus Christ to teach him. ‘ My peo- 
ple,’ said he, ‘ can now go to the sea to catch 
fish, or to the mountains to procure food, with- 
out the slightest fear; and we are enjoying a 
state of peace and happiness, of which, for- 
merly, we never heard.” One of them con- 
cluded his beautiful address, by stepping for- 
ward, and seizing the heathen chief by the 
hand, and exclaiming,—‘ Rise, brother, tear 
off the garb of Satan, and become a man of 
God! I think if ever I felt the thrilling in- 
fluence of what is termed the sublime, it was 
at that moment. The unaffected dignity of the 
action, the nobleness of the sentiment, to- 
gether with the holy energy and persuasive- 
ness of his manner, produced feelings which 
I cannot describe. The effect, however, on 
the mind of the heathen chief was not so 
powerful as might have been wished; for he 





are rare, and are conducted upon what some 


stated to us, in reply, that while he was de- 


its horrid rites, and superstitious customs. | would absurdly call Christian principles ;|lighted with the honour conferred upon him, 


Their sanguinary wars hav; ceased; the al-}they are entered into with reluctance, their |he was so connected with his brother chiefs, 


that he was scarcely at liberty to act without 
them; and requesting us to see them all be- 
fore we pressed him for a reply to our pro- 
position, he promised ‘to think well over 
again’ what he had heard. 

“ Wishing to see the principal chief that 
night, we passed by the other inferior ones ; | 
and crossing three other hills and valleys, we | 
at length arrived, fatigued and panting, at 
the residence of Maunganui. He had re-| 
ceived information of our approach, and 
adorned with his heathen trappings, came to 
the back part of the house; and having beck- 
oned me away from my party, he took me by 
the hand, and said,—‘ Friend, have you any 
axes?’ I replied in the affirmative. He then 
wished to know if I had brought any for him; 
and on learning that I had not, he enquired 





'that, “The heathen wear very long hair; 
|and, as the Christians cut theirs short, to cut 






art, neither had I my scissors with me; but 
that we should find all that was needed at the 
settlement.” In a note, Williams explains 


the hair had become a sort of first step in re- 
nouncing heathenism; and when speaking of 
any person having renounced idolatry, the 


current expression was, ‘ such an one has cut 
his hair.’ ” 


(To be continued.) 





GARDENING. 


We never take up a number of Loudon’s 
Gardener’s Magazine without finding some- 
thing to admire in his facts or the manner of 
treating his subject. His works are justly 





























































whether the Christians had prevented me. [| prized for their characteristics of labour and 
informed him that my business related to| excellence; this writer has done more to 
matters of far greater importance than axes, create a taste for plants and rural affairs, 
and that we must take our seats, and com- | (and in doing so who will not say he has done 
mence at once. Squatting down upon the | positive good?) than any author of the pre- 
mats spread for us, upon a broad pavement |sent century. We often regret that there is 
of stones in front of the house, and regaled | 90t sufficient patronage here to support a re- 









by the breezes which came loaded with the | 
fragrance of the blossoms of the chestnut and | 
other trees, we refreshed ourselves with a/| 
delicious draught of cocoanut water, out of | 
the bottle in which it grew, and proceeded to | 
the consideration of the business upon which 
I had come. Addressing the chief, I ex- | 
pressed my regret that he, with so many of | 
his brethren, still refused the invaluable bless- | 
ings of Christianity ; but was yet more grieved | 
to find, that, on the following day, they were 





publication of his works, or periodicals on 
the same subjects; but the difficulty would 
be where to find an editor of sufficient know- 
ledge and enthusiasm combined, to giye an 
ever new interesi, as is done by Loudon. The 
next best thing we can do, under existing 
circumstances, is to quote from him occa- 
sionally; this we commence to-day, by copy- 
ing the following pleasant article on the 
delights of a garden, from his new work, en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Suburban Gardener.”—Journal 



















about to make war upon the Christians, which | of Belles Lettres. 
it was the immediate object of my visit to| “ There is a great deal of enjoyment to be 
prevent. He replied that he was truly glad | derived from performing the different opera- 
that I had come, and that my arrival was|tions of gardening, independently altogether 
most opportune. He had been informed, that | of the health resulting from this kind of ex- 
the opposite party intended to take him by | ercise. 
force and make him a Christian; and not be-| ‘ To dig, to hoe, and to rake, are not ope- 
ing inclined to yield, he had determined to} rations requiring much skill; and the ama- 
fight ; but since I had come for the purpose |teur gardener will, perhaps, chiefly value 
of dissuading him from so doing, he would | them for their use in preparing for crops, or 
lay aside all thoughts of war. We then/in encouraging the growth of crops already 
pressed on him the important subject of reli-| coming forward: but the operations of pruning 
ion. He answered that he would embrace |and training trees, when well performed, are 
Christianity, provided he were made king, | not only interesting to the operator at the 
but was told if such was his resolution, ‘ he | time, but the plants so pruned or trained af- 
must live and die a heathen.” * * * ford him pleasure every time he sees them 
* * * The Rarotonga chiefs ‘ spoke | afterwards throughout the season, till the pe- 
to him faithfully and affectionately, but he| riod returns when they must be again pruned 
appeared to remain steadfast to his purpose.’ | and trained. The operation of striking plants 
Next day, we took our leave, with no other| from cuttings is performed in a variety of 
satisfaction than that of having prevented the | ways, according to the nature of the plants ; 
anticipated war, and of having spoken faith-| and may truly be called one of intense inte- 
fully upon the momentous concerns of salva-| rest, both in its performance and in the ex- 
tion. At other places, which we visited on|pectation of its results. By the great ma- 























grafting, layering, or sowing seeds ; nor need 
we mention innumerable other operations 
which require to be performed in the course 
of the year, even in the very smallest garden; 
but we must be allowed to notice the water- 
ing of plants, which all persons can enjoy 
from the earliest infancy upwards. 
pleasure have not children in applying their 
little green watering-pans to plants in pots, or 
pouring water in at the roots of favourite 
flowers in borders? And what can be more 
rational than the satisfaction which the grown 
up amateur, or master of the house, enjoys, 
when he returns from the city to his garden 
in the summer evenings, and applies the sy- 
ringe to his wall trees, with refreshing enjoy- 
ment to himself and the plants, and to the 
delight of his children, who may be watching 
his operations? What can be more refreshing 
than, in a warm summer’s evening, to hear, 
while sitting in a cool parlour with the win- 
dows open, or ina summer-house, the shower- 
ing of water by the syringe upon the leaves 
of the vines or fig trees trained under the ad- 
joining veranda, or upon the orange trees and 
camellias, or other exotic shrubs planted in 
the conservatory connected with it? What 
more delightful than to see the master or the 
mistress of a small garden or pleasure. ground, 
with all the boys and girls, the maids, and, in 
short, all the strength of the house, carrying 
pots and pails of water to different parts of 
the garden; and to see the refreshment pro- 
duced to the soil and plants by the application 
of the watering-pan and the syringe? * * 


What 


*“ One of the greatest of all the sources of 


enjoyment resulting from the possession of a 
garden is, the endless variety which it pro- 
duces, either by the perpetual progress of 
vegetation which is going forward in it to 


maturity, dormancy, or decay, or by the al- 
most innumerable kinds of plants which may 
be raised in even the smallest garden. Even 
the same trees, grown in the same garden, 
are undergoing perpetual changes throughout 
the year; and trees change, also, in every 
succeeding year, relatively to that which is 
past; because they become larger and larger 
as they advance in age, and acquire more of 
their characteristic and mature forms. The 
number of plants, and especially of trees, 
which can be cultivated in a suburban garden 
at one time is necessarily circumscribed ; but, 
if a suburban amateur choose to limit the pe- 
riod during which he cultivated each tree or 
plant to the time of its flowering with him 
for the first time, he might, in the course of 
a few years, more or less in number accord- 
ing to the size of his garden, have had grow- 
ing in it all the plants in cultivation in the 


our return, we were more successful; for at) jority of amateur gardeners, cuttings are | open air in Britain, with the exception of a 


the first settlement we reached, the old chief) made and planted at random; and their failure 
and his brother, having been informed of our|or success is, in consequence, a matter of 
intention to visit them, had not only an oven|chance; but a very little scientific light 
of food awaiting our arrival, but had deter- | thrown on the subject leads to rules for ope-| 
mined to accompany us, and embrace the | rating, which will turn chance into certainty | 
gospel. With that intention, as soon as I| in almost every case that can occur to ordi- 
was comfortably seated, the chieftain came,|nary practitioners; and, consequently, will 
aud putting his head on my knee, said, ‘ Be-| greatly enhance the pleasure of performing 
gin.’ I enquired what I was to begin, when|the operation, from the consciousness that 
he replied, ‘To cut off my hair, to be sure.’| the labour bestowed will not be thrown away. 





I informed him that I was not skilful in that} We need not here refer to the operations of| during six months of the year a change takes 


few of the larger forest trees; and even these 
he might also have flowered, by making use 
of plants raised from cuttings or layers, or of 
miniature trees, made by ringing and rooting 
the branches of old trees in the Chinese man- 
ner. Independently, however, of the variety 
and change resulting from the plants culti- 
vated, every month throughout the year has 
its particular operations and its products: 
nay, it would not be too much to say, that 
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place, and is perceptible, in the plants of a 
garden, every day; and every day has, in 
consequence, its operations and its products. 
Even in winter, there is still something to do 
in every garden, however small may be its 
extent; the walks require to be kept in or- 
der, and some plants must be protected by 
litter or matting ; and if there should be no 
trees to prune, no ground to dig, no manure 
to collect or to barrow out, no dung to turn 
and prepare for hot-beds, there 1s, at all 
events, the preparation of names or numbers 
for plants; the cutting and painting of rods 
to tie them to; the sorting of seeds; the 
making of baskets; and the search after in- 
formation on the subject of plants and their 
culture, in books. 

« But imagine that to the suburban garden 
there is added a small green-house, or a flued 
pit! What a source of amusement and inte- 
rest does not either of these garden structures 
hold out to the amateur gardener, during the 
winter and spring! Exactly in proportion as, 
in autumn, the out-door operations become 
fewer, the in-door operations of the green- 
house or pit become more numerous: and, in 
mid-winter, the citizen amateur, if he is de- 
tained in his shop or in his counting-house 
till after sunset, will be under the necessity 
of shifting, cleaning, and watering his plants, 
and otherwise operating with them (as some 
of our friends are obliged to do) by candle- 
light. A green-house, from the quantity of 
glass that it requires, is, for some suburban 
residences, too costly to erect; but much of 
the produce of the green-house may be pro- 
cured, at half the expense, by the use of a 
pit, which requires no other glass than the 
sashes which form its roof. ‘The amusement 
and the products which such a pit, in the 
hands of an ingenious amateur, is calculated 
to afford, are almost without end. Small sa- 
lading may be produced in it throughout the 
whole winter. Chicory roots (though this 
may be accomplished in a common cellar,) 
may be made to throw out their blanched 
leaves, which form the most delightful of all 
winter salads, at least to our taste; tart rhu- 
barb or sea-kale may be forced in pots; as 
may parsley, mint, and other herbs. Bulbs 
may be forced; and a bloom of China roses 
may be kept up throughout the winter. But, 
perhaps, the most important use to which 
such a pit can be applied, in a small suburban 
garden, is to preserve throughout the winter, 
and to bring forward in spring, pelargoniums, 
fuchsias, salvias, calceolarias, verbenas, and 
other fine exotic flowers, and also half-hardy 
and tender annuals, for turning out into the 
flower-garden or into the miscellaneous bor- 
der, in the beginning of summer. We are, 
however, going too much into detail; we 








“ These are a few of the absolute enjoy- 
ments to be derived from a suburban house 
and garden ; and we shail next notice another, 
which flows from the same source, but which 
may be called relative or incidental. The 
opportunity which a garden affords to its pos- 
sessor of acquiring a scientific and practical 
knowledge of plants is a source of great inte- 
rest, not only in his own garden, but wherever 
else plants may come in his way; whether in 
a wild state, in gardens, exposed for sale in 
markets, or delineated and described in books. 

«* * * There is scarcely to be found 
a lady who is not fond of flowers; but it is 
not saying too much to affirm, that there are 
very few ladies indeed who are competent. to 
lay out a flower-garden; though the skill re- 
quired to do so is within the capacity of every 
woman who can cut out and put together the 
different parts of female dress; and, supposing 
a female to have grown up without the slight- 
est knowledge of the art of cutting out a gown, 
or of tracing out a flower-garden, it would 
certainly be much easier for her to acquire 
the latter art than the former. The result, 
in both cases, might be obtained almost with- 
out instruction, provided the party desiring 
to form the dress or the flower-garden, had a 
clear idea of what was wanted. But, while 
every female understands this in regard to 
dress, and, consequently, can succeed in 
making gowns when she is obliged to make 
the attempt, very few have any distinct idea 
of what a flower garden ought to be; and 
hence we seldom or never see them produce 


SR 


of a professional man. 


residences.” 


tional, from the writings of George Monro, 
M. A., Vicar of Letterkenny, in the king- 
dom of Ireland. 


(Continued from page 77.) 


[In the next chapter, our author treats of 
the corrupt state of man by nature, and the 
necessity of the denial of ourselves, &c. It 
| is instructive throughout, but being long, we 
| shall confine ourselves to a part.] 

I have directed the instructers of youth, to 
the methods tending to maintain and nourish 
| the divine life. It is, I think, equally neces- 
‘sary, that in the next place they should be 






proper for its sustenance, and guard against 
what may stifle and extinguish it. Now it is 
certain, that nothing is more adverse to the 
divine life, than the vicious and earthly in- 
clinations, the corrupt lusts and passions, the 
criminal disorders and defilements, that are 
naturally in all men since the fall of Adam. 
Wherefore it is necessary that parents and 
all that have the inspection of the youth, do 
with all possible care endeavour to make 
them deeply sensible of the great degeneracy 
and corruption of human nature ; that by the 
entrance of sin into the world, man became 
alienated and estranged from God, from his 
life, his light, his purity and joys. This cor- 
rupt nature is represented to us in Holy Scrip- 
ture, under different designations ; sometimes 
under that of flesh, sometimes it is called the 
old man, sometimes our earthly members, and 
sometimes the body of sin. This sad, but 
very great truth, must the rather, and with 
the greater earnestness, be inculcated on 
young persons, because it is the foundation 
of a great many more weighty truths and du- 
ties that must be carefully instructed in; some 
of the most considerable whereof I shall here 
briefly recommend. 

They must be informed of their inability 
by nature to do good ; for let us suppose that 
there is no other principle in man, but his 
corrupted nature, it will not be possible to 
conceive that he can do good ; for corruption 
cannot bring forth but corruption, which is 
evident from that divine expression of our 
Saviour: That which is born of the flesh is 


a satisfactory design for one, without the aid|flesk. We may as easily conceive that dark- 
We venture to assert |ness can give light, and filthiness produce 
that there is not a mantuamaker or milliner,| purity, or weakness power, or death life, as 
who understands her business, that might not, |imagine that man in the state of mere cor- 
in a few hours, be taught to design flower-| ruption could do any thing that is truly and 
gardens with as much skill and taste as aj|savingly good. Of this our Saviour admonishes 
professional landscape-gardener ; and so as to | his disciples expressly, in that known Scrip- 
produce incomparably better results than are|ture, Without me ye can do nothing. That 
now generally to be seen in the flower-gar-|is, ye being in your own element of corrup- 
dens of the great majority of British country | tion, and separated from me, (as the word in 


the original imports,) can do nothing, cannot 
bring forth the fruits of righteousness, nor 


Extracts, Doctrinal, Practical, and Devo-| #4! nor do that which is good. 


From this also they must inform them of 
the necessity of grace: for since, as has been 
observed, corruption can beget nothing but 
corruption, it necessarily fellows, that there 
must be some other principle in man, actuat- 
ing and informing him, before he can be 
icapable of doing good. And this principle is 
nothing else but the good Spirit of God, who 
| by his living and powerful influences prevents 
|man, quickens his deadness, awakens his de- 
| sires, enlightens his mind, inclines his heart, 
}and works in him to will and to do. Now 
this divine principle, God, through the inter- 
cession and merits of his well-beloved Son, 


shall, therefore, only further allude to the | informed of the things that are hurtful, and| communicates unto mankind, and by this it 


enjoyment which can be had in every sub- 
urban house, and even town-house, without 
the aid of a green-house or a pit, by keeping 
plants throughout the winter in a garret (al- 
ways the warmest, and, when furnished with 
windows, much the lightesy part of a house,) 
immediately under a skylight, or other win- 


|even mortal enemies to it. 
| For, as in order to secure the animal life, 


| it is requisite that one should know not only | 


the properest and most wholesome nourish- 
ment, but also what may prove destructive 
| and fatal to it; so it is with respect to the 
| spiritual ; we must be able in some measure 


| Is, that he stands and knocks at the doors of 
| men’s hearts, sweetly insinuating himself unto 
them, and inspiring them with gracious mo- 
tions, and good thoughts ; and when admitted 
and entertained, powerfully perfecting what 
he hath graciously begun. 

A serious sense of weakness, and of the 





dow ; or by keeping them near a window in| to discern both what is friendly and what is| necessity of grace, cannot choose but dispose 


the ordinary rooms. 


noxicus to it: that we may give it what is 


j the soul, in whom it is, to mighty desires 


84 





THE FRIEND. 


after the Holy Spirit, and his precious influ-| habits, the perverse and carnal inclinations 


ences. This is that hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness, which our blessed Saviour 
assures us shall not fail of being satisfied, 
and these desires afier the heavenly graces, 
and influences of the Holy Spirit, must be 
early excited and tenderly preserved in child- 
ren. It is to these blessed objects, that we 
must incline their young hearts, and not to 


the vanities and toys, the pleasures and airy | 


delights of this world. ‘The former must be 
highly valued, and earnestly recommended to 
their enquiries; the latter ever disparaged 
and represented to them as momentary and 
vanishing, unsolid and unsatisfying. And for 


their encouragement to pursue the former, | 


they must be told, that their heavenly Father 


will give the Holy Spirit unto them that ask | 


him. But then they are to be informed, that 
these desires after grace must be sincere, and 
such as are admissive of it; that is, such as 
not only open the heart to give it entrance, 
but also such as dispose the soul to maintain 
and cherish it, to co-operate with, and use it, 
and to suppress all motions contrary to it. 
From this also they must be taught to 
ascribe all the good that they may discover 
in themselves, or is done by them, entirely to 
the operations of divine grace. For corrupt 
nature cannot be the cause of any thing that 
is truly good ; nothing but darkness, pollution 
and disorder can issue from this poisonous 
spring; in my flesh, saith the apostle Paul, 
that is, in my corrupted nature, dwelleth no 
good thing. Since then it hath no goodness 
in itself, it cannot be the author or cause of 
any good: and therefore all the good thoughts, 
all the pious motions and desires that we do 
at any time discern in ourselves, are entirely 
owing to another original; namely, to the 
good Spirit of God. The due sense and con- 


which it hath contracted by its defection 
from him. It must of necessity be purified 
from its darkness and impurities; that disaf- 
|fectedness to God and divine things, that is 
deeply rooted in it, must be eradicated, be- 
fore it can be capable of divine joys. To 
evince this is the design of our Saviour’s dis- 
course to Nicodemus, where he tells us, That 
except a man be born of water and of the Spi- 
rit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 

From this, yet further, they must be in- 
formed of the necessity of mortification. Cor- 
rupt nature must not in the least be cherished, 
no indulgence must be given it, but violence 
must be done to its dearest and most rooted 
inclinations and appetites. Self-denial is the 
first lesson that we must learn in the school 
|of Jesus; and in the practice of it we must 
| resolutely continue all our life long. Now 
this self-denial is nothing else but a vigorous 
and constant opposition to corrupt nature, a 





| with, or gratify its unreasonable and vicious 
appetites and desires. And this blessed prac- 
tice, the holy Jesus not only most seriously 
recommends, as that without which none can 
be his disciples (thereby making it one of the 
most indispensable fundamentals of his reli- 
gion) but also most eminently exemplified it 
\in his life, which all along was a continued 
exercise of the severest self-denial; thereby, 
| leaving us an example that we should follow 
his steps. This is that which is inculcated 
/on us in those precepts which enjoin us to 
| mortify our members that are upon the earth, 
and to crucify the old man with his deeds. 
Thus it is likewise that the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by 
force, that is, by crossing and resisting, curb- 
|ing and even crushing the inclinations of cor- 





| fixed and generous resolution never to comply | 








sideration whereof is a most solid ground of|rupt nature, and by a generous bravery (in- 
humility, and will hinder us from entertain-| spired into us by the Divine grace) trampling 
ing high thoughts of ourselves: for since all|on its brutal lusts, shutting our ears against 
the evil that is in us, all the disorders of our| the importunities of its most bewitching flat- 
hearts and lives, are entirely our own pro-|teries, forcibly silencing all its extravagant 
duct, the works of the flesh, that is, the natural | cravings, and making it to languish, and af- 
and genuine offspring of corrupted nature ;| terwards to die and expire downright, that so 
and since al! the good that is in us, or done| we may happily enter first upon the regene- 
by us, is the issue of a divine principle, that | rate, and then on the glorified state; for as 
is not of ourselves, or, in St. Paul’s phrase,is|the old man dies, the new creature takes 
the fruit of the Spirit, what imaginable pre-| place. When the flesh is crucified with its 


i  , 


that he dexterously manages to work our 
ruin; by this it is that we are exposed to the 
flatteries of a deceitful world ; and to be de- 
luded by its gilded and guileful appearances. 
In fine, it is this corrupt nature, especiall 
when cherished, countenanced and followed, 
that keeps the Holy Spirit from taking pos- 
session of our hearts, and working in us. 
And therefore the sooner that corrupt nature 
is mortified and overcome, the sooner is our 
salvation secured. And consequently it can- 
not but appear very just and reasonable, that 
all who are tender of their eternal happiness, 
should patiently and cheerfully submit unto, 
and embrace whatever may effectually tend 
to the destruction and rooting out of corrupt 
nature, though it be never so unacceptable to 
it. Hence it is that our blessed Saviour, af- 
ter having exhorted all that would be his dis- 
ciples to deny themselves, enjoins them further 
to take up their cross, as the great mean of 
crucifying and exterminating the old man. 
| For by the cross we are to understand all 
beg troubles and afflictions, whether inward 
or outward, that may befall us in this state 
of trial; and by taking it up, is meant a 
cheerful and patient and unrepining and con- 
tented undergoing these troubles, as very 
useful, and even necessary for purifying us 
| from our natural corruption. 

| It is true, the old man will be ready to say 
with the Jews, These are hard sayings, who 
can bear them? The flesh cannot endure so 
rough and so severe a treatment, but will be 
apt to be angry and to pick quarrels at the 
doctrines that press and urge its ruin. Cor- 
rupt nature loves smooth and easy schemes 
of divinity ; it dearly values a gospel, that as- 
sures it that all things are done for it, with- 
out putting itself to any trouble; it would 
have ease and pleasure in both worlds; and 
the doctrines that most flatter it, and secure 
its repose, and withal blow it up with hope 
of eternal life, do wonderfully please it. How- 
ever, it is certain that in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, nothing is designed for it but eruci- 
| fixion, death, and utter extirpation. And of 
this great and most weighty truth, young 
| persons must with all possible care be made 
| very early sensible, and trained up, not only 
meekly and patiently to bear, but even to 
love whatever may effectually contribute to 





tence can we have to be proud, or self-con- | affections and lusts, the Spirit of Jesus with | the destruction of their corrupt natures. And 


ceited ? all its blessed fruits and operations powerfully 
From this also they are to be convinced of | succeeds, whereby in the end We come to a 
the necessity of regeneration, in order to be | perfeet man, unto the measure of the stature 
made partakers of the glories of eternity. | of the fulness of Christ. 
We must partake of the divine nature, before 
we can partake of the divine felicities. [¢ is| fully to submit unto, and patiently to endure, 
not possible for us to be admitted into the|and to be content with all those ways and 
fruition of God, as long as our natures are| means that may most effectually contribute 
disagreeable to his; for what fellowship can/to the crucifixion and destruction of corrupt 
light have with darkness, or purity with filthi-| nature, though never so uneasy, so contrary, 
ness? St. Paul assures us, that flesh and blood | and so disagreeable to it. For corrupt na- 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God, neither | ture is the great enemy of our salvation ; this 
doth corruption inherit incorruption: which | is the adversary that doth most successfully 
passage, though it may seem principally to| hinder us in our march heaven-ward, and 
respect the body, yet it holds equally true of| gives all our other enemies advantages over 
the soul; for as the body cannot be glorified, | us, and opportunities to vanquish and enslave 
as long as it retains the loathsome qualities|us. It is by this, as being his own element, 
wherewith sin hath clothed it, so neither can} that the devil hath easy access into our hearts 
the soul enjoy God, while it retains the vicious|to tempt and seduce us: this is the engine 





to do this, they must be encouraged from 


two considerations especially: Ist. That it 
was by the way of the cross that the holy 
Jesus himself entered into heaven: Ought 





From this also they must be taught cheer- | not Christ, saith he to his disciples, to have 


| suffered these things, and then to enter into 
| his glory? Now since the innocent and harm- 
less Lamb of God, having once assumed our 
mortal humanity, could not escape sufferings, 
though he did no sin, neither was guile found 
in his mouth ; how unreasonable is it, that 
sinful and polluted worms should expect im- 
munity from them? 2d. That all the followers 
of Jesus must be conformable unto him: such 
as were his circumstances in this world, such 
of necessity must theirs be. They must know 
the fellowship of his sufferings, being made 
conformable unto his death: and fill up that 
which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in 
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THE FRIEND. 





their flesh. They must travel in that same} The little island of Montserrat, which they 


way that the blessed Jesus hath chalked out 
unto them, which is not a way of carnal ease 
and pleasure, but, as himself assures us, a 
strait and narrow way, that will pinch, and 
severely grate upon, and even quite destroy 
the flesh and corrupted nature, before it comes 
to the end of it. 
(To be continued. ) 


The Present Condition of the Negro Popula- 
tion in the British Colonies ; particularly 
in relation to the working of the Apprentice- 
ship System established under the “ Act for 
the Abolition of Slavery.” 


Ever since slavery was abolished by law, 
and a system of apprenticeship introduced into 
our slave colonies in its stead, the attention of 
the friends of the negro race has been ear- 
nestly directed to the proceedings which have 
been taking place there ; and no exertion has 
been spared in scrutinizing the evidence col- 
lected. The result of this scrutiny was, that 
the committees of the London Anti-Slavery 
societies became so fully convinced that the 
interference of the British people had become 
necessary to put a stop to the enormous op- 
pressions which seemed daily to be increasing, 
that they determined to call a public meeting 
in Exeter Hall, in May, 1835. The proceed- 
ings of that meeting led to the appointment 
of a committee of the house of commons in 
the following year, to “ enquire into the work- 
ing of the apprenticeship system in the colo- 
nies ;” and last autumn, some gentlemen, 
deeply interested in the subject, made a visit 
to the West India colonies, in order that they 
might personally investigate, on the spot, the 
real state of the apprentices. The gentlemen, 


who entered upon this interesting and im-| superintendence of the episcopal church and | assemblies. 


next visited, contains about six thousand ne- 
groes, whom they report to be very backward 
in a religious and moral point of view. A 
disposition was at one time manifested on the 
part of the local authorities, to abolish the 
apprenticeship system there, but the measure 
was lost in the assembly by one vote only. 
On four estates however, complete freedom 
had been granted. 

At Dominica, which contains about fifteen 
thousand negroes, Mr. Sturge states, that there 
is a more than usual proportion of intelligent 
and influential people of colour. He visited 
the estates of some old resident French fami- 
lies, whose paternal management of their ne- 
groes, he says, forms a striking contrast to 
that of the non-resident English. There ere, 
probably, not more than two or three hundred 
negroes on the whole of the island who can 
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dren of the people connected with his congre- 
gation would attend the chapel. In conse- 
quence three thousand one hundred and 
seventy-two were present, some from a dis- 
tance of more than twenty miles. Upwards 
of five hundred children attend on the Sab- 
bath-day at this school, most of them appren- 
tices ; and Mr. Sturge was informed, that, at 
a country station of the same missionary, 
there was a still greater number on the same 
day. 

The act for the abolition of negro slavery 
in our colonies came into operation on the 
ist of August, 1834, now nearly three years 
ago. This act, with the exception of with- 
holding some political privileges, professedly 
granted liberty, fully and freely, to the ne- 
groes, and. for the usual allowance of food 
and clothing, the predials, or field negroes, 
| were to work for their employers forty-five 


read, and the means of efficient instruction | hours in the week for six years, and the non- 


are greatly needed. 


These gentlemen also visited the Frenchisl- | for four years. 


and of Martinique, where slavery still legally 
exists in its unmitigated form; they had an 
interview with the governor, who has felt so 
much interest in the working of our measure, 
that he has visited Antigua, and some of the 
other British islands, for the purpose of be- 
coming an eye-witness of its progress. 

At St. Lucie, containing a negro popula- 
tion of about thirteen thousand, they visited 
the only school in the interior which they 
heard of: it is on the estate of a benevolent 
English proprietor ; but “not one ray from 
any of the benevolent and religious institu- 
tions of Britain had ever reached this island.” 

In Bridgetown, the capital of Barbadoes, 


predials, without limit to the hours of labour, 
The conditions of the con- 
| tract have been fulfilled to the letter by the 
| British government ;—the conditions required 
| of the negroes have been performed in the 
| most exemplary manner by them. But Mr. 
Sturge, from personal observation, and from 
| enquiries made on the spot, affirms, that the 
conditions required of the planters have been 
violated, and continue to be violated, in al- 
most every particular, in the colonies which 
he has been able to examine, except in An- 
tigua. It was provided by the act, that a 
compensation of twenty millions sterling 
should be paid to the planters, as soon as the 
secretary of state should report that the pro- 
visions for the benefit of the negroes had been 


there are several excellent schools, under the | faithfully carried into effect by the colonial 


portant undertaking, were Mr. Joseph Sturge, | the methodists; but among the great mass of 
Mr. Harvey, Dr. Lloyd, and Mr. Scoble. Af-| the negro population in the country, there is 


ter remaining a short time at Barbadoes, the 
two latter gentlemen sailed for British Guiana, 
and the two former proceeded to Antigua, 
where complete freedom had been granted to 
the negroes, by the local legislature on the 
first of August, 1834. Mr. Joseph Sturge 
only has as yet returned. 
seven months, he and Mr. Harvey accom- 
plished a journey of about twelve thousand 
miles by sea and land, and visited, in Jamaica 
alone, between thirty and forty sugar, cattle, 
and coffee estates; they attended the courts, 
or had personal communication with between 
twenty and thirty stipendiary magistrates ; 
visited nearly twenty jails of different de- 
scriptions, and were at the places of worship 
and schools of all the principal religious de- 
nominations ; a full account of this tour will 
shortly be published ; but it is deemed expe- 
dient that no time should be lost in circulating 
a brief outline of it, as taken from the report 
of a speech made by Mr. Sturge in the town 
hall of Birmingham. 

The result of the enquiries made in Antigua, 
in which island it appeared that the great 
experiment of abolition had succeeded beyond 
the expectations of its most sanguine advo- 
cates, was the conviction that the moral and 
religious education of the inhabitants had kept 
pace with this amelioration. 


very little, comparatively, of proper educa- 


Lord Stanley having reported 
to this effect to the house of commons, and 
also having previously given a solemn as- 
surance on the part of the West Indians, that 





In the space of|lition act, in 1834, being then under six years 


tion. As a proof what an obstacle to instruc-| they would heartily and sincerely concur in 
tion the apprenticeship system presents, say|carrying out the intentions of the British 
these gentlemen, “ we found, on enquiry, in| legislature, the princely sum of twenty mil- 
one school, that_there were but two children | lions was not only paid to them, but also in- 
present, who were not made free by the abo- | terest on the same, from the Ist of August, 
| 1834. The contract of the British govern- 
of age, and the relative of these two paid| ment with the planters for payment of com- 
something to their employer that they might| pensation, although the sum required was 
be allowed to attend. | monstrous in amount, and unsupported by any 
Mr. Sturge aud Mr. Harvey had many op-| claim of justice or equity, and wholly dispro- 
portunities of witnessing the desire for educa- | portionate to any loss which has actually oc- 
tion which exists amongst the negroes ; the | curred, or which can possibly accrue, has 
planters assert, that they will not attend | been fulfilled to the very letter. The negroes 
schools provided on the estates; but this| are quietly and industriously labouring under 
arises evidently from a want of confidence on | oppressions and injustice, which, were they 
the part of the negro, in them or their agents; | not the most patient race on earth, or re- 
for when they know, that those who offer) strained by religious principle, would drive 
them instruction have only their welfare at| thom to desperation. 
heart, their desire to embrace it is most gra-| In his report respecting proceedings in 
tifying. In one instance, a schoolmaster pro- | Barbadoes, Mr. Sturge observes, that in the 
vided at the expense of a peer of England for | distriet of one of the stipendiary magistrates, 





his estate, had no scholars, though the teacher 
was himself a man of colour, whilst children 
go miles from this very estate to attend a 
baptist school in Spanish Town. In another 
part of the island, a school was opened a few 
weeks before the visit of Mr. Sturge, on a 
Saturday (the negroes’ own day), and the 
missionary expressed a wish, that the chil- 


there were, in the space of one month, two 
hundred and twenty-six complaints against 
labourers, who received the following punish- 
ments :—six hundred and ninety-seven days 
of confinement and hard labour ; five hundred 
and seventeen Saturdays forfeited to the es- 
tate; one hundred and twenty-seven days of 
solitary confinement; and one Kestiived’ and 














eighty days on the tread-mill; making alto- 


gether one thousand five hundred and twenty- 
one days; and, independent of the suffering 
and wrong inflicted, the negro is afterwards 
ve ee to pay this out of his own time. 

r. Sturge states, that the facts he has col- 


lected in Jamaica, will show, that almost all: 





very drum of the mill, were stained with old 
and recent blood ; the latter had been shed 
so profusely, that even the sand on the floor 
underneath was thickly sprinkled with it.” 
Mr. Sturge says,—“I questioned the jailer 
respecting the cause of it, who informed me, 
that a poor old woman had been put on the 


the provisions of the imperial act have been | mill that morning, and being unable to keep 


violated on the part of the planters. 
, Mr. Sturge says, “they saw some 
members of a Christian church, one of whom 
was a constable, who said he found it very 
difficult to act according to his oath. He 
was frequently obliged to remonstrate with the 
overseer, on account of the oppressions which 





he practised. The people were deprived of| pairs, two and two, with iron collars. 


their usual allowances of salt fish, and had not 
more than haif their former quantity of cloth- 
ing. They were likewise deprived of their 
time, the overseer taking it when he wanted 
it, and it was a very hard thing to get him to 
repay it- Some had been flogged or sent to 
the tread-mill, who had never been punished 
in their lives under the old system.” Mr. 
Sturge saw two of these apprentices. One 
man, who was a carpenter on an estate, stated 
that one of his fellow servants having died, he 
went instantly to his master, to get orders 
about the coffin, and because he refused to 
make it in his own time, he was brought up 
for insolence, and with another of the negroes, 
an excellent deserving woman, sent to the 
tread-mill. “He showed one of his legs, 
which was much injured by the mill. A poor 
woman also present had been most spitefully 
treated ;—she was the mother of eight chil- 
dren, and in weak health; and because she 
did not work on the first gang (where the 
hardest labour is to be performed), the over- 
seer got her sent tc the tread-mill. She had 
the best house on the estate, but the overseer 
pulled it down, and destroyed her grounds.” 
“ Ifa free child is taken ill, parents have to 

y back the time they spend in attending to 
it, and if they take them to the doctor, they 
have to pay him.” Mr. Sturge says, “ he 
believes the people in this country have no 
idea of the tread-mill, as it is used in Jamaica, 
where almost every one of these instruments 
of punishment is of a different construction.” 
He mentions one, which has “a cylinder of 
about ten fect in diameter, with broad steps. 
The hand-rail above it has eight pair of straps 
fastened to it, with which the hands of the 
prisoners are secured; the board under the 
hand-rail descends perpendicularly towards 
the wheel, and does not therefore afford the 
slightest protection to the prisoners, in case 
of their hanging; the steps of the wheel pro- 
ject about twelve or fifteen inches beyond the 
board, and are not bevelled at the edge, so 
that the keen edge revolves against the bodies, 
legs, and knees of the prisoners with tortur- 
ing effect.” We asked the juiler, says Mr. 
Sturge, at 
allowed to use a cat, and asked to see the in- 
strument ;—it was a whip composed of nine 
lashes of small cords knotted. He said it 
was absolutely necessary to ‘‘ touch them up,” 
now and then, women as wellas men. They 
struck the latter on the back, bet the women 
on the feet. Not only all the steps, but the 





‘whether the driver was| 


At | the step, hung for the whole fifteen minutes, 


suspended by the wrists, with the revolving 
steps beating against and bruising her body 
the whole time. We saw this woman the 
next day with the penal gang, working on the 
roads, compelled to carry a basket of stones 
on her head, and chained like the rest in 
She 
was so dreadfully mangled, that they had not 
attempted to put her on the mill again that 
morning. Other women showed us their legs, 
lacerated in the same cruel manner.” 

Another tread-mill visited by Mr. Sturge 
and Mr. Harvey, had “the cylinder of such 
small diameter, that the weight of the priso- 
ners, when they all stepped, sent it round with 
such velocity, that they were at once thrown 
off; it moved by jerks, quickly and slowly 
alternately, so that to keep step in the or- 
dinary way appeared to be perfectly impos- 
sible. The prisoners were also obliged to 
step sideways, taking two or three steps at a 
time in a very awkward manner; one young 
man, who had never been on before, hung by 
the wrists the greater part of the time, after 
many painful attempts to catch the step; he 
seemed to be in perfect torture, and cried out, 
‘I don’t know what they sent me here for ; 
I have done nothing to be sent here,’ &c. &c. 
When he came off, he appeared to be quite 
exhausted.” 

Mr. Sturge says, instances are common, 
where the poor negro is mercilessly mulcted 
of his Saturday on the most frivolous charges, 
in defiance of every principle of law and jus- 
tice, and that the people are obliged to work 
their grounds on the Sabbath for a subsist- 
ence. 

In one whole district, there was but one 
estate, on which the people have not been de- 
prived of their half Friday. The overseer, 
knowing it was the wish of the proprietor at 
home, gave them the half Friday, until the 
attorney insisted upon his not doing so, say- 
ing, he would take upon himself all risk as to 
its illegality ; these people were consequently 
deprived of their time like the rest. A poor 
woman, with three children, who had been ill 
for nearly four years, and unable to do any 
thing for herself, had been put into the dun- 
geon for three or four days at a time by her 












vey saw ten women, with children, in jail ; 
and on enquiring into their case, they said 
“that on Friday morning last, as it was very 
wet, they did not turn into the field before 
breakfast, on account of their children: for 
this, on the Monday, they were brought be- 
fore the special justice, and ordered to pay 
five Saturdays ; they told him they could not, 
as their provision grounds were six miles off, 
and they did not get their half Fridays, nor 
their salt fish, nor flour, nor sugar for their 
infants, and that without their Saturdays they 
were destitute of the means of support.” This 
refusal of theirs to submit to so unjust a de- 
cision was construed into rebellion. They 
were sent to the workhouse for three days, 
and will still have to pay their Saturdays. 
They are not permitted to leave the field to 
suckle their children, and when they com- 
plain of this cruelty, their masters turn round 
upon them, and say, they do not care what 
becomes of their children, for they are free.” 


(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
PLEADING FOR THE SLAVE. 


The faithfulness of our worthy predecessors 
has very often and very properly been held 
up as an example to the present genera- 
tion. The indefatigable labours of those dear 
Friends, who, as regards the oppressed Afri- 
can race, have followed the example of the 
good Samaritan, have feelingly been brought 
to my recollection, accompanied with heart- 
felt desires, that we their successors may be 
faithful in this respect in our day, and do all 
in our power for those who are now “ robbed, 
wounded, and left half dead.” If we omit to 
do it shall we not justly be ranked with the 
priest and Levite who disregarded the suffer- 
ings of a fellow creature ? 

Will not the course taken the present year 
by several of our yearly meetings, in expostu- 
lating with the inhabitants of our country re- 
specting the evils of slavery, be remembered 
with satisfaction by every sympathetic mem- 
ber of our Society ? 

What farther ought the Society to do? Is 
it not as incumbent on us to use every means 
in our power to relieve suffering humanity, 
as it was on the good Samaritan? 

When some of our Friends were captives 
in Barbary, were either money or exertions 
lacking to procure their emancipation ? Were 
only a few of our relatives or intimate friends 
enduring the sufferings and horrors of Ameri- 
can slavery, should we not be frequent and im- 
portunate in pleading for their emancipation? 


master, and taken out again without any au-| American slaves are not only our suffering fel- 


thority from the magistrate. 
up, her child had been deprived of the breast 
a whole day and night, and when she was 


When locked | low creatures, but they have claims on our 


sympathy as our countrymen, and neighbours, 
and are more or less under the control of the 


brought before the justice, he refused to pun- | government in which we have an influence. 


ish her, on account of her weak condition.” 
The facts related by Mr. Sturge, relative 

to the treatment of females, are of the most 

thrilling description. Not only were they 


most cruelly punished, but their infants also 
suffered from the inhuman treatment of their 


parents. The men and women work in penal 
gangs in chains. Mr. Sturge and Mr. Har- 


Shall we be justified in not exerting this in- 
fluence in the most forcible manner prac- 
ticable ?, In repeated importunities we should 
be sustained by the example of Moses, as 
well as by that of our friends in England, and 
by their late epistle to us, in which they sug- 
gest the enquiry whether the present is not a 
favourable time for us to move forward in 
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this work of mercy. We cannot deny that 


various circumstances corroborate the senti-| nations,” and that the Bibles and Testaments 


ment. : ‘ 

Should the Meetings for Sufferings on this, 
continent memorialize congress, pleading in 
Christian love that measures might be taken 
to abolish slavery and the domestic slave 
trade, as far as the constitution clothes them 
with the power to do it, and appoint a com- 
mittee in each to attend at Washington day 
afier day, until the reading and their services | 
were accomplished, is it not reasonable to 
believe that it would make a favourable im- 
pression on the general government, and on 
the community at large? Can this be consi- 
dered a labour and cost out of proportion to 
its object ; an object no less than the eman- 
cipation of a far greater number of our coun- 
trymen from abject bondage, than all the 
members of our religious Society in the dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and also relieve 
many thousands of our white brethren and 
sisters from the anxious, painful, contaminat- 
ing evils of slavery. 

Will it not be a worthy example for any 
one of our yearly meetings to move forward 
in this work of mercy? Can there be a doubt 
that it would be as acceptable in the Divine 
sight as an act of charity to an individual 
traveller? 

Some years since, a worthy Friend pre- 
sented his individual memorial to congress on 
this subject, and the members of a monthly 
meeting made a similar application to the 
British parliament. If memorials presented 
by the meetings for sufferings were signed 
by the members of every monthly meeting 
in America, it would add essential weight to 
the subject. Shall we be doing as we would 
wish the humane to do for us, were we the 
sufferers, unless we take the most efficient 
course ? This course would promote united 
and harmonious action in our Society, and 
tend to cement the bonds of Christian fellow- 
ship, and there is much reason to anticipate 
a blessing from it. Our predecessors, cheer- 
fully, both acted and suffered for righteous- 
ness’ sake. 

While sympathising with the slave and his 
oppressor, should we not also consider what 
farther we can do for the free people of co- 
louc? : 

For “ The Frieud.” 


Reflections on reading the last “ Annual Re- 
port of the Bible Association of Friends in 
America,” and “ Circular of the Committee 
of Correspondence,” dated 9th month, 27th, 
1837. 


The reading of this interesting document 
is calculated to produce feelings of both a 
pleasant and sorrowful nature. It is indeed 
pleasant and satisfactory to find that there 
continues to be an interest felt, and endeavours 
used, to promote the laudable objects of this 
institution. It is also encouraging to observe, 
“ that notwithstanding the variety of editions 
of the Holy Scriptures in the market, the 
Reference Bible published by this Associa- 
tion continues to maintain its credit, and call 
forth the voluntary approval and preference 
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of many persons of different religious denomi- 


gratuitously distributed by the Association 
are gratefully received by those to whom 
they are presented. From these circum- 
stances the friends of the institution may be 
encouraged to continue their exertions in so 
noble and worthy a cause. But when, in an- 
other part of the report, we are officially in- 
formed that within the limits of one auxiliary 
there are 700, another 470, another 400, an- 
other 300, another 263, and another several 
hundred, individuals, all members of our reli- 
gious Society, and capable of reading, desti- 
tute of a copy of the Scriptures, the income 
of the auxiliaries not being sufficient to sup- 
ply them, a state of society is presented to 
our view which is truly sorrowful; that it 
should be suffered to exist in this enlightened 
age, among a people who for nearly two cen- 
turies have professed an unshaken belief in 


the divine inspiration of the Scriptures of 


truth, must be matter of deep regret to every 
reflecting mind. When we consider tie esti- 
mation in which these sacred writings have al- 
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into their houses, but that they may give it a 
regular and attentive perusal. For our younger 
members I have felt particularly solicitous :— 
and here I believe is a query for parents. If 
they do their duty, will they not see that their 
children read the numbers as they are issued, 
or be careful to read it to them? 

Those who have not perused this work I 
would invite to do so, especially the last few 
numbers, containing the Journal of William 
Savery. It is peculiarly interesting, and I 
think no one, not even those who are partial 
to fictitious writings, could fail to be deeply 


| interested in it. 


By thus advising the attentive perusal of 
this work, I do not wish to inculcate, that 
religion consists in it; far from it. But of this 
much I am convinced, that it is another 
means of improvement, under the Divine 
blessing, put into our hands; another gift 
bestowed upon us, for the use or abuse of 
which we must render an account. I doubt 
not, that if it if slighted any where, it will be 
in our large and populous cities, where so 
much reading of all kinds abounds; and that 




























ways been held by the Society of Friends; when | it will be most highly valued, as appears by 
we find the celebrated Apologist (Barclay) de-| the remarks of the editors, by the few who 
claring them to be “ the most excellent writ-| are scattered here and there, and who are 
ings in the world,” “ the use of them to be| numbered amongst the solitary ones. G. 
very comfortable and necessary tothechurch,”| 49+) mo. 6th. 1837. 
“the only fit outward judge of controversy sige 
among Christians,” “and that whatsoever 7 s 
doctrine, or practice, is contrary to their tes-} Declivity of Rivers.—A very slight decli- 
timony may therefore justly be rejected as} vity suffices to give the running motion to 
false,” we are led highly to esteem the privi-| water. Three inches per mile, in a smooth, 
lege of having them in our possession ; and | straight channel, gives a velocity of about 
are we not also called upon to extend the|three miles an hour. The Ganges, which 
same privilege to those who are now deprived | gathers the waters of the Himalaya Moun- 
of the benefit of perusing their valuable con-| tains, the loftiest in the world, is, at eighteen 
tents? If “the love of the Holy Scriptures,| hundred miles from its mouth, only eight hun- 
and the desire to be often reading their in-| dred feet above the level of the sea—that is, 
valuable pages, are so intimately connected | about twice the height of St. Paul’s church 
with the state of religion in the heart, that|in-London (or the height of Arthur’s Seat 
they may be considered no uncertain crite-| near Edinburgh), and to fall these eight hun- 
rion of the fervour of our piety,” how can/dred feet, in its long course, the water re- 
any who are “sensible of the benefits and| quires more than a month. The great river, 
privileges thus enjoyed,” withhold their in-| Magdalena, in South America, running for 
fluence and assistance in a cause of such deep| one thousand miles, between two ridges of 
interest to the best welfare of our religious! the Andes, falls only five hundred feet in all 
Society ? that distance. Above the commencement of 
May the zeal and devotedness of those who | the thousand miles, it is seen descending in 
are already engaged in this labour of love, be | rapids and cataracts from the mountains. The 
commensurate with the magnitude and im-| gigantic Rio de la Plata has so gentle a de- 
portance of the subject; may they have the| scent to the ocean, that in Paraguay, fifteen 
co-operation of those who have not hitherto hundred miles from its mouth, large ships are 
taken an active part in this good work, and | seen, which have sailed against the current 
may the time soon arrive when there shall) all the way by the foree of the wind alone ; 
not be found within the pale of our religious| that is to say, on the beautifully inclined 
Society an individual capable of reading who) plane of the stream, have been gradually 
does not possess a copy of the Holy Scrip-| lifted by the soft wind, and even against the 
tures. O. current, to an elevation greater than that of 
1ith mo. 25th, 1837. our loftiest spires.—Arnott’s Physics. 








For “ The Friend.” eee 

FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 

Whilst I have perused with peculiar satis- 
faction, and, I hope, instruction, the several 
numbers of Friends’ Library, as they have | 
issued from the press, except the last, I have 
felt desirous at the same time that those who| Such a man is out of God’s order; and oppo- 
are subscribers to the work may not content| sing his obvious design in the faculties he has 
themselves simply with allowing it to come} given him, and the condition in which he has 


Miseries of Indolence.—None so little en- 
joy life, and are such burdens to themselves, 
as those who have nothing to do—for 





“ A want of occupation is not rest— 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distress’d.” 
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placed him. Nothing, therefore, is | ee 
in the Scriptures to the indolent. Take the 
indolent, with regard to exertion—What in- 
decision! What delay! What reluctance! 
What apprehension! The slothful ‘man says, 
“ there is a lion without; I shall be slain in 
the streets.” “The way of the slothful man 
is as a hedge of thorns; but the way of the 
righteous is made plain.” Take him with 
regard to health—What sluggishness of cir- 
culation! What depression of spirits! What 
dulness of appetite! What enervation of 
frame! Take him with regard to temper and 
enjoyment—W ho is pettish and fretful ? Who 
feels wanton and childish cravings? Who is 
too soft to bear any of the hardships of life ? 
Who broods over very little vexation and in- 
convenience ? Who not only increases real, 
but conjures up imaginary evils, and gets no 
sympathy from any one in either? Who feels 
time wearisome and irksome? Who is de- 
voured by ennui and spleen? Who oppresses 
others with their company, and their ques- 
tions, and censorious talk? The active only 
have the true relish of life. He who knows 
not what it is to labour, knows not what it is 
to enjoy. Recreation is only valuable as it 
unbends us; the idle know nothing of it. It 
is exertion that renders rest delightful, and 
sleep sweet and undisturbed. That the hap- 
piness of life depends on the regular prosecu- 
tion of some laudable purpose or lawful call- 
ing, which engages, helps, and enlivens all 
our powers, let those bear witness who, after 
spending years in active usefulness, retire to 
enjoy themselves. Prayer should be always 
offered up for their servants and wives, and 


THE FRIEND. 


discount since we published the bank note | portunity, through any considerations dictated 
list- We quote the following from “ Bick- | by a false economy, to supply for themselves, 
nell’s Counterfeit Detector and Bank Note |their children, and perhaps their children’s 


List,” of the 1st instant. 


New England banks, woe lal}. 
New York city and state, . ... . . - par 
Se PORT cee S inks e te Wile eo 08 
Delaware, a piv enxe ° 

Pittsburg, Pa. . 


children, so rich and wholesome a body of 
family reading,—a practical “‘ commentary on 


‘that Book of books, which testifies of Christ ; 


and exhibiting under a variety of aspects, the 
Christian principles of Friends, and the prac- 


ior tiling 2S gst) Pele aoe ig | gs La a lg: ° ° ° 
Erie, Brownsville, Waynesburg, and Washington, gj | tices consequent on their faithful mainte- 
ne 


Maryland, and District of Columbia, 


Virginia (except Wheeling and Wellsburg,) - 13 


N. Carolina, S. Carolina, and Georgia, . 

RRM = a 6 9 a5 ate 6 ww 9. 

Ohio—Western Reserve, St. Clairsville, Chil- 
licothe, Columbus, Lancaster, and Marietta, 

NG We <5 So oe 

Louisiana, 

Illinois, . @ 


a 
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Note.—Small amounts will cost generally about 
double those rates. 


Number 12 of The Friends’ Library has 
made its appearance, and is now before us. 
It completes, (in accordance with the plan as 
explained in the prospectus) the first in the 
series of that excellent and very interesting 
periodical, a volume of nearly 500 pages, 
large quarto, beautiful to look upon, whether 
we have respect to the quality of the paper, 
or distinctness of type,—considerations of no 
slight importance in regard to the pleasure 
and satisfaction of reading, as every one 
much in the practice must be sensible. This 
number likewise finishes the journal of the 
life of that estimable man and dignified minis- 
ter of the gospel, the late William Savery of 
this city, a delightful specimen of autobiogra- 
phy, which for chaste simplicity of diction, 


for themselves too. They are a burden to|and agreeable variety of incident, combined 


themselves.” — W. Jay. 


EPITHALAMIUM. 
BY BRAINARD. 


I saw two clouds at morning, 
Tinged with the rising sun; 
And in the dawn they floated on, 
And mingled into one: 
I thought that morning cloud was blest, 
It moved so sweetly to the west. 


I saw two summer currents, 
Flow smoothly to their meeting, 
And join their course, with silent force, 
In peace each other greeting ; 
Calm was their course through banks of green, 
While dimpling eddies played between. 


Sach be your gentle motion, 
Till li's last pulse shall beat ; 

Like summer’s beam, and summer’s stream, 
Float on, in joy to meet 

A calmer sea, where storms shall cease— 

A purer sky, where all is peace. 
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TWELFTH MONTH, 16, 1837. 

TO AGENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 

For the information of agents and subscri- 
bers who may have deferred forwarding the 
dues for “*‘ The Friend,” on account of the de- 
preciated state of the notes of the banks in 
many of the states, we now have the satis- 
faction of stating that a very considerable 





with solid instruction, the fruit of deep reli- 
gious experience, may challenge comparison 
with perhaps any other work of the same 
class. Besides this, the volume contains— 
Introductory Remarks; Memoirs of George 
Fox ; History of the Origin of the Discipline; 
Life of Christopher Stery; Life of Gilbert 
Latey; Account of Thomas Thompson; 
Penn’s No Cross, No Crown; Life of Jane 
Hoskins; Memoir of Ann Camm; Memoir 
of Thomas Camm. These, it must be ac- 
knowledged, constitute a rich store of sub- 
stantial and nutritious food for the religiously 
disposed mind, and all for the small pittance 
of two dollars; and which, as appears by an 
accurate calculation, would, in separate vo- 
lumes, and at the average customary prices, 
cost upwards of six dollars, exclusive of bind- 
ing. Thus far, then, it seems sufficiently evi- 
dent, the editors have amply fulfilled their 
engagements, and from our knowledge of 
their indefatigable attention, there can be no 
reason for doubt, that if health be permitted, 
their further prosecution of the work will be 
equally satisfactory. As mentioned on a for- 
mer occasion, we have no pecuniary ends to 
subserve in what we may have to say in rela- 
tion to this most important undertaking, hav- 
ing no other participation in it than that 
which is common to every one who desires 
the spiritual health and prosperity of our re- 
ligious Society. But we should indeed deem 
it a matter of real regret, that any of our fel- 


improvement has taken place in the rates of | low members should lose this favourable op- 





nance.” That the times are hard we readily 
admit, but surely there must be but few of 


2a3 \our brethren or sisters, young or old, that 


may not afford so small a disbursement per 
annum, for an object so good, especially as 


, . - 4ha5 |the purpose, in most cases, might easily be 
. 3a4 | effected by a little retrenchment in some ar- 


ticle of luxury or superfluity. 


From various sources of information, we have been 
led to infer, that the minds of the British people were 
every day becoming more and more dissatisfied with 
the working of the apprenticeship system in the colo- 
nies—or rather, aroused to a vivid sense of the enor- 
mous abuses which the wickedness and rapacity of 
interested men have contrived to supervene, and thus 
to counteract the magnanimous design of the mother 
country in passing the abolition act. We have been 
put in possession of several printed papers and pam- 
phlets, issued by the friends of emancipation in Eng- 
land, for the purpose of diffusing information through 
the realm, and containing a mass of astounding facts 
relative to the cruclties inflicted on the poor appren- 
tices, which, were they not well authenticated, would 
be deemed utterly incredible, and clearly show, that 
the suffering condition of that greatly abused people, 
so far from being meliorated, has been aggravated by 
the change. There is, however, ground to hope, that 
there is about to be such an overwhelming expression 
of public indignation on the subject, that parliament 
will be induced to adopt measures for the speedy ter- 
mination of those abominations. Many of our readers 
having evinced a desire to be informed from time to 
time how matters proceed in regard to the British 
abolition act, we have for their benefit selected from 
the publications alluded to, one (see page 85), which 
in a condensed form, embraces pretty much the sub. 
stance of the rest. 


Marnuiep, at Friends’ meeting at Middletown, on 
the 30th of eleventh month, 1837, THomas Lamsorn, 
of New Garden, Pa., to Racuet Yarnatt, of the former 
place. 

Diep, on fourth day, the Ist of 11th month, Wituiam 
Cuanpxer, in the 84th year of his age, a much beloved 
member of New Garden monthly meeting, Pennsyl- 
vania. He was enabled to meet his end with Chris- 
stian resignation and composure. Those who knew 
the integrity of his principles, and his benevolent dis- 
position, will long bear in affectionate remembrance 
his quiet and unostentatious worth, and the tranquillity 
which a steadfast faith in his Saviour diffused over the 
closing scene. 

—— in Baltimore, on the morning of the 5th inst., 
Nicnotas Porrixin, in the 64th year of his age. 
Throughout his illness the language of his whole con- 
duct, as well as conversation, scemed to be,“ Thy will 
be done!” and when the hour of his departure came 
he closed his own eyes, appearing to have nothing else 
to do bul to gather “up his feet” in peace. A few 
hours before his close, he reminded his family that it 
had been their constant practice to assemble every 
evening for the purpose of reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and observing a time of waiting before the 
Lord. He exhorted them not to neglect this impor- 
tant duty, nor that private one of waiting upon the 
Lord in secret, individually. Society has lost in him 
a useful, upright, and consistent example, and the 
church a valuable member and elder. 
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